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sity been guiltless of any of the least approach to meanness of
comportment; she is, moreover, devout and staunch in the
defence of her religion." Her own account books help to
add the simpler and more intimate details, presenting her to
us as a careful but generous woman, kind, hospitable, and
charitable.
Nor were the simpler pieties of her life put by after she
came to the throne. Godchildren were still provided for,
poor people's children^ were apprenticed at the Queen's
expense. Most significant detail of all was her habit of
visiting poor men's houses in disguise, to see for herself the
conditions of their lives, and to see that they were not
victimised by officials acting in the name of the Queen.
Jane Dormer, one of her Ladies of the Bedchamber, gives an
account of these expeditions:
" And being at Croydon, for her recreation, with two
or three of her ladies, she would visit the poor neigh-
bours, they all seeming to be the maids of the Court.
. . . She would sit down very familiarly in their poor
houses, talk with the man and his wife, ask them of their
manner ofr living, how they passed if the officers of the
Court did deal with them, as such whose carts and
labours were pressed for the Queen's carriage and
provisions."
It is not quite the kind of story they tell of Elizabeth.
It is human, admirable, of a touching simplicity, even; but
of the simplicity that is not for princes.
For her success as a ruler there was much promise inherent
in her character. A strong sense of justice was one of her
rooted virtues, which even the weary years of her father's
injustice had never sapped. Shortly after Anne Boleyn's
disgrace and death Mary wrote to Henry, " My sister
Elizabeth is in good health, thanks be to our Lord, and such
a child toward, as I dpubt not but your Highness shall have
cause to rejoice of in time coming." Mere human feeling
must still have been sore and resentful at the suffering meted
out to her simply on account of the fact of the infant
Elizabeth's existence; but in the twenty-year-old grand-
daughter of Isabella of Castile justice could conquer lesser
emotions. It was in Mary's reign that witnesses for the sub-
ject were first allowed to be heard in cases brought by the